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Juliet Mills, West End actress at 


16, tells you what it is like to have 


CREASEPAINT IN YODR VEINS 


Juliet Mills is the daughter of that notable film star John 
Mills and , his wife, the well-known playwright, Mary 
Hayley Dell, Fair-haired, with hazel-grey eyes and petite 
figure, Juliet will not be 17 till next month; but she is 
performing in the West End of ^London, in the play Five 
Finger Exercise, It is a good part in a play acted by top¬ 
flight players—and is virtually Juliet*s first real theatre job. 
When / went to see her in her dressing-room at the famous 
Comedy theatre {writes a CN Correspondent) I had many 
/ questions in my mind. 


A s the daughter of two people 
eminent in the world of 
entertainment, did she always want 
to act? Did her name make it 
easy to land such a fine part? 
How did she get the part? And 
what was it like to grow up with 
greasepaint in her veins? 

Juliet was very willing to answer 
my questions for a very special 
reason. She has been a regular 
reader of the, C N, and was 
delighted at being able to talk to 
all its other readers, all over 
Britain. 

“I’ve wanted to act, to go into 
the theatre, ever since I can re¬ 
member,” Juliet told me. “There 
was never really anything else I 
wanted to do. At home with 
Mummy and Daddy the talk was 
always about films and plays and 
acting. All the people who came 
to our house, the sort of people 
one called Aunfie and Uncle, were 
actors. My real aunt was Annette 
Mills, who made famous Muflin 
the Mule on television. So to me 
it was the most natural thing to 
want to follow them. 

“I used to go to film studios 
to watch Daddy working, or stand 
j in the wings at the theatre. I 
can’t remember it, but I actually 


appeared in a film when I was 
three months old. That was in the 
Noel Coward picture In Which 
We Serve, and I was ‘shot’ in 
Daddy’s arms. 

“But, you know, it doesn’t 
always follow that actors* children 
want to act. Tn our family my 
young sister will follow me, I 
think, but Vm sure our small 
brother won’t—if you can judge 
from what he’s like now!” 

But acting for Juliet was not 
just the fun of dressing up and 
playing parts in school or nursery 
productions. At the age of eight 
she was enrolled in a ballet school; 
not because she had ambitions to 
emulate Margot Fonteyn, but be¬ 
cause “the first thing you must 
learn in the theatre is how to walk 
and move.” 

Juliet loved music and dancing, 
anyway, and still docs. On her 
dre.ssing-room table in the theatre 
is her portable radio, in constant 
use. 

Did her parents set out to teach 
her to act? Or did she just 
absorb it on the way along? 

“Daddy has never actually 
taught me, but he has told me a 
lot. The only real coaching he 
gave me was when I was due to 


take my auditions and interviews 
to go to the J^.oyal Academy of 
Dramatic' Art, last year.” 

The odd thing was that this 
coaching was not needed; for 
Juliet did not enter R.A.D.A., and 
probably never will now, for along 
came the chance of the part of 
the teenage daughter in Five 
Finger Exercise, 

“I went into an ordinary open 
audition for this,” Juliet told me. 
“ I was one of three girls who 
were called to read the part for 
Sir John Gielgud, who directed 
the play. My number was three, 
so’ my name didn’t enter into it, 
for we were called by our num¬ 
bers. 

“I learned more from the re¬ 
hearsals under Sir John than pos¬ 
sibly I could learn in several terms 
in a drama school. And every 
night I watch and listen to all the 
fine actors in this cast here and 
learn something new every day.” 

HER FAVOURITES 

Who arc the favourites of this 
rising young actress? She loves 
films, and, having recently 
developed an admiration for 
Greta Garbo, spends much time 
tracing old Garbo films in out-of- 
the-way cinemas. She also likes 
Marlon Brando, Grace Kelly, 
Burt Lancaster. Ballet music is 
still probably her favourite music, 
but she also likes the “Top Pops” 
of the disc world—Sinatra, Crosby, 
and good jazz, provided it isn’t 
“just loud noise.” 

But life for Juliet Mills is not 
all theatre and music. Every week¬ 
end, and on some week nights, she 
is to be found “down on the 
farm,” for the Mills family own a 
500-acrc farm near Edenbridge, on 
the Kent-Surrey border. Every 
possible Sparc moment they have 
is spent working here. 

RELAXATION ON THE FARM 

“The theatre is our life, acting 
is our job, but our great pleasure 
and our relaxation is the farm,” 
she said. “ I really work down 
there, you know. I give a hand 
with the milking, for we have a 
big herd of Guernsey cows. I 
have studied farm work a lot.” 

Juliet is a company director, 
too, for she is on the board of a 
company called Hayley Bell Pro¬ 
ductions Ltd., and one of its 
interests is the farm, which is a 
business proposition and not an 
amateur’s hobby. 

Juliet carries one country habit 
into. her theatre life: she likes 
walking, so every day she walks 
from the family’s London flat off 
Berkeley Square to the stage door 
of the Comedy Theatre. In Lon¬ 
don she doesn’t get to bed until 
well after midnight, so she gets up 
late. But in the country she thinks 
nothing of rising at 5.30 a.m.l 



Juliet Mills * down on the farm ’ 



NEW MACE FOR TONGA 

A silver-gilt mace has been pre¬ 
sented to the Government of 
Tonga to mark the revision of the 
existing treaty of friendship with 
Britain. Four craftsmen took 
three months to make it, by adapt¬ 
ing a finely carved teak club 
which belonged to King George 
Tupou I, founder of modern 
Tonga, who reigned for nearly 50 
years and died in 1893. 

Queen Salote suggested that the. 
club should be used for the mace, 
which has a head like the Tongan 
crown,' with eight arches, a ball 
and cross. The shaft is decorated 
with the arms of Tonga, the names 
of the six island groups, and the 
clasped hands of friendship, while 
the handle has a fringe of heart- 
shaped yam leaves, made in silver. 


Little loco 

What is thought to be the 
smallest industrial locomotive in 
the world has just been made in 
this country for work inside the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

The little loco is needed in new 
construction for catching and 
storing rain-water, which has 
always been a problem on 
Gibraltar. It will haul materials 
about three-quarters of a mile 
from one side of the ^Jock to the 
other, about half the.journey being 
through a narrow tunnel. 

The engine, only two feet four 
inches wide and five feet six long, 
works on 24-inch gauge. It has a 
top speed of six rn.p.h. with a two- 
ton load, and is powered by 
batteries. 


Four are ten and 
two are five 

The Taylor Quads of Edmonton, 
London, Kevin and Annette, 
Robert and Paul, celebrate their 
tenth birthday on October 21. 
They arc seen here with their 
mother who is holding the twins, 
Garry and Amanda. .The latter 
were five years old last month. 


Devoted postman 

A Scottish postman who walked 
150,000 miles in all kinds of 
weather, rain, hail, and snow, is 
honoured by the people he served 
on the island of Benbecula, in the 
Hebrides. He is James Mac¬ 
Millan, who has just retired at the 
grand old age of 81 after 43 years’ 
service, and holds the British 
Empire Medal. 

Officials of the Post Office 
describe him as having been “the 
personification of devotion to 
duty.” 

LIONS ON THE LAWN 

Members of the Nairobi City 
Council recently discussed a com¬ 
plaint from ratepayers that a pet 
lioness, belonging to one of their 
neighbours, roared all night and 
kept them awake. Moreover, its 
roars attracted lions from a 
nearby game park who spent the 
night sitting in the garden. 

, The City Council decided to 
draw up by-laws to control “noise 
nuisances,” 
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MERINO OUT 
A POLICY 


Socialisls prepare for the next election 

From the CN Political Correspondent' 

'jTiiE Labour Party has provided the official Opposition to 
the.Conservatives at Westminster since 1951. Now it will 
embark on the next session of Parliament in November feel¬ 
ing that it may have less than 12 months left to stake its claim 
as Britain’s alternative Government. 

So the emphasis at the recent party Conference at Scar¬ 
borough was on unity. The need for unity was recognised by 
all, from Mr. Gaitskell down to the humblest spokesmen of 
the party’s three sections: the Trade Unions—the most power¬ 
ful of the Labour “ wings ’’—the local party organisations, and 
the Co-operatives, 

Strictly speaking, of course, no 
political party is ever completely 
united all the time. Politics would 
be an extremely dull affair if they 
were. Parliamentary history has 
indeed been built up on “splits” 
within parties on policy, such as 
t'he great rifts among the Con¬ 
servatives over the Corn Laws and 
the fateful Liberal strife over 
Home Rule for Ireland.' 

The worst divisions are usually 
caused not by differences about 
detail or method, but about prin¬ 
ciples. And there is a conflict in 


public ownership. Even the 
nationalisation of farm land would 
be highly complicated—and expen¬ 
sive. For these and other reasons 
the party held its hand on this 
aspect of nationalisation. 

Another vivid debate was on 
education. Nearly half the party 
voted for abolishing the public 
schools and bringing them into the 
State education system. Mr. 
Frank Cousins, leader of the 
largest trade union, the transport 
workers, was for this “take-over.” 
For one moment it looked as 
the Labour Party even now, after’ though the .party’s policy statement 


a successful conference, about the 
principles of Socialism. 

STATE OWNERSHIP 

Many Socialists believe strongly 
in the nationalisation, or State 
ownership, of all the means of 
production, distribution, and 
(financial) exchange. In loyalty 
to that principle the last Labour 
Government between 1945 and 
1951 took under public control the 
Bank of England and civil avia¬ 
tion, with the coal, transport, and 
other industries. 

But there are some for whom 
this is not enough. For them,.the 
list is far from complete, Mr. 
Bevan - expressed their thoughts. 
“ If you drop public . ownership 
from our vocabulary,” he said, 
“there is no fundamental distinc¬ 
tion between us and the Tories.”. 
(When Conservatives speak of the 
“gulf” between the two parties 
they usually refer to these opposed 
ideas as to whether nationalisation 
or private enterprise is right.) 

Other members of the Labour 
Party would prefer a more 
cautious approach to State owner¬ 
ship, but the difference between 
them and the Socialist “diehards ” 
is largely one of timing (and to 
some extent of method), not of 
principle. 

PRESENTING ITS POLICY 

Naturally, the Labour Party 
. conference was concerned about 
how its policy, which it has been 
working out during the past three 
years, should be presented to the 
people at the next General 
Election. 

A scries of policy documents 
has been prepared. It was in the 
debate on one of these (called 
Prosper the Plough), dealing with 
agricultural policy, that pros and 
cons of nationalisation were most 
strikingly argued. 

One of the most radical reforms 
any Government could undertake 
would be to bring the land into 


(called Learning to Live) was 
doomed. But it was saved when 
the party leadership pointed out 
that the document did not prevent 
a future Labour Government from 
“nationalising” the public schools. 

CAUTIOUS CONFERENCE 

On economic subjects the great 
issue was whether future ’wage 
claims are to be pressed regard¬ 
less of the financial state of the 
nation at the time. The confer¬ 
ence was cautious about this, 
realising that our future- depends 
so much on world trade and on 
influences from abroad which are 
largely out of our control. 

Policy, not personalities, domi¬ 
nated this conference. But it is 
difficult to separate men and 
women from the theories they 
champion. Mr. Gaitskell, the 
party’s leader, carefully avoided 
the trap of taking one side or 
another and was given a great 
ovation for his speeches. So was 
Mr. Bevan. Some people who 
once saw Mr. Bevan as a rival 
to Mr. Gaitskell now see a part¬ 
nership developing between them. 


Tribute to 
a beloved 
king 

The fund for the National 
Memorial to Kin^ George VI has 
now been closed. Below we print 
extracts from the Prime Minister’s 
speech about this noble project, 
this tribute to a beloved monarch. 

Six years ago it was decided to 
set up a National Memorial to 
King George VL This has now 
been done. There are, of course, 
comparatively few who have per¬ 
sonal memories of the King, Yet 
all of us, I think, remember him 
as a gallant and honourable man, 
strong in three things: his faith 
in God, his devotion to his 
country, and love of his family. 
It is because of these simple but 
supreme qualities that he was 
honoured in his life. It is because 
he held to them so steadfastly that 
his memory will always be held 
dear , . . 

The first object of the Memorial 
Fund was to raise a statue in 
London . . . But the main pur¬ 
pose was to set up a Charitable 
Trust: the King George VI 

Foundation. The total sum sub¬ 
scribed was over £1,800,000 . . . 

FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

About two-thirds — nearly 
£1,200,000—has been expended on 
schemes for the young; and nearly 
£600,000 on schemes for the old. 
The national voluntary youth 
organisations have a great need 
for leaders. So money has been 
spent on providing for their train¬ 
ing, and also to allow some of 
them to widen their experience by 
working with other youth groups 
in the Commonwealth. This is 
called the King George VI Leader¬ 
ship Training Memorial. There 
are two other schemes that go with 
it. The National Recreation 
Centre Scheme has provided a 
new centre in each part of the 
kingdom for the training of sports 
coaches, leaders, and instructors 
. . . The other scheme has pro¬ 
vided five youth hostels . . . 

What sets this Memorial apart 
is the practical and imaginative 
use to which the Fund has been 
put, in furthering these schemes 
for young and old. All this is 
what the King himself would have 
wished. It is a Memorial worthy 
of him. 



oun IIOMELAJVn 


The ISth-ccntiiry abbey church 
at Wymondhara, Norfolk 


T/?e Children’s Newspaper, October 18, 1958 


News from 

A woman of Genoa has asked 
the “ Interplanetary Development 
Company ” of New York to 
reserve for her an acre on the' 
Moon, where she can “spend the 
last years of her life in peace.” 

POPULAR RADIO 

In its latest annual report the 
BBC states it is estimated that 
in the year ending March 31 last, 
22 million people used their wire¬ 
less sets every day, compared with 
20 million who used television sets. 

Twenty-five goats are being used 
at the Infantry Centre, Fort Den¬ 
ning, Georgia, to keep the grass 
short. They do a job which used 
to keep six men busy. 


To keep away birds 



It has been found that birds dis¬ 
like the smell of pickled herrings. 

So this boy is hanging some of 
these fisli in a German vineyard 
to keep hungry beaks from 
pecking the grapes. 

Leicester’s Parliamentary Debat¬ 
ing Society, founded 80 years ago, 
now has a schoolboy secretary— 
15-year-old Garth Pratt, 

WOOL GATHERERS 
Brownies at Appleby recently 
made two cot quilts from wool 
which they gathered from the 
Westmorland hedges. The quilts 
raised £16 for the Save the 
Children Fund. 

East Greenland fishermen have 
been making record catches of 
cod with a new kind of tackle 
baited with pieces of coloured 
paper. 

Australia is to give India 9000 
tons of wheat under the Colombo 
Plan, 


Everywhere | 

MERCY FLIGHTS 

Aircraft of Australia’s Flying 
Doctor Service last year flew 
nearly half-a-million miles. Alto¬ 
gether, 13,000 patients were treated, 
and another 11,000 had their com¬ 
plaints diagnosed by flying doctors 
over the service’s two-way radio 
network. 

Cave wall pictures estimated to 
be over 5000 years old have been 
discovered near Lake Baikal in 
Siberia. The drawings represent 
dancing figures, and hunting and 
war scenes. 

A new yacht basin for canal 
pleasure craft was opened recently 
on the Regent’s Canal, behind 
St. Pancras and King’s Cross 
Stations in the he^irt of London. 

Walking across the lawn at the 
back of a farmhouse near Tewkes¬ 
bury, a young man felt the 
ground giving way beneath him. 
He threw himself forward and 
scrambled to safety as the earth 
fell into a deep well full of water. 

WALKABOUT SCHOOL 

A white teacher has been 
appointed to accompany a tribe of 
South Australian Aborigines on 
their periodic “walkabout,” or 
long trek, so that the children can 
continue their lessons. 

The new Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don will be Sir Harold Gillett, 
M.C. A member of the Council 
of . the Boy Scouts Association, he 
has been a leader in the Scout 
movement for 20 years. 

The Arundel Castle is to make 
her last voyage when she leaves 
Southampton for Cape Town on 
November 6. Veteran of the 
Union Castle Line, she was built 
in 1921 and has steamed nearly 
3,500,000 miles. ' Her place will 
be taken by the Pendennis Castle, 
now being completed at Belfast, 

THEY SAY . .. 

It is very humbling, 1 regret to 
say, but I have never 
passed any examinations at all.' 

Lady Dorothy Macmillan, when 
presenting prizes to nurses 

the public we have to be 
presented as either heroes or 
villains. 

Mr. A near in Bevan, on politicians 

You use 14 muscles when you 
smile and 64 when you frown. 

Miss Marjory Marriott, President, 
Royal College of Nursing 


Out and About 


all the owls eat insects, as 
well as larger creatures, one 
may easily see, or at least hear, an 
owl hunting well before dark. 

Although there were mice in the 
long copse between two areas of 
farmland, I thought the owl which 
flew past the edge of the little 
wood at my approach was prob¬ 
ably after moths, which were 
rather numerous. But for this I 
might have seen him half-asleep 
in the fork of the tree where he 
lived. One could not call it a 
nest, for any- old hole will suit 
the Little Owl, who doesn’t bother 
to line it with gathered materials. 

I Soon afterwards I heard Him 


call “coo-ik”. sharply, several 
times, and had I not already 
caught sight of him I might have 
thought it was the rather rare, and 
still smaller, Scoops Owl. This 4s 
an occasional foreign visitor in 
autumn and spring. He has notice¬ 
able upright tufts on his ears, and 
his legs are bare of the feathers 
which cover most owls’ legs, in¬ 
cluding the Little Owl’s. 

The final proof that it was a 
Little Owl which had called came 
as I turned back—a far-reaching, 
drawn-out coo-oo^po. . I knew 
then that he was beginning a 
mouse-hunt which would, go on 
well into the. night. C. D. D. 
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The 
power 
behind 
the bang 

John Brough is the hoy 
with the big drum in 
the hand of the Air 
Training Corps at 
Staines, Middlesex. 


MliUCY FOR AMIiRICANS 


The Chifdrtn's Newspafyer, October IB, 1950 

BY BOAT RIGHT 
ACROSS AFRICA 

An expedition has just returned 
from a three-month safari, having 
crossed Central Africa almost 
from’coast to coast by boat. 

Leader, of the expedition was 
Dr..Daan Marais, a South African 
explorer and ornithologist, who 
stated that his party had been able 
to travel 92 per cent of the way 
across the continent by water. 
They started at the mouth of the 
Zambesi and, voyaging by tribu- 
; tary streams and by lakes, finished 
at the mouth of the Congo on the 
Atlantic. 

The possibility of crossing 
Africa from coast to coast by boat 
; has long been a challenge to ex¬ 
plorers^ and Dr. Marais’s expedi¬ 
tion is the first to achieve this. 

The three boats used were of 
specially-constructed glass fibre. 
One of them was lost during 
a storm on Lake Nyasa wjth a 
considerable quantity of equip¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Marais had his hand crushed 
by a crocodile he was trying to 
catch, while on another occasion 
the party’s engineer was bitten by 
a snake. 


Bees among the books 

There are bees in Slough Public 
Library, They can be seen in a 
special observation hive estab¬ 
lished there by the Middle Thames 
Natural Flistory Society. The 
insects reach the outside world 
through a tube when they want 
to search for honey. 


DONCASTFU CFATEAARY 

Doncaster’s Parish Church of 
St. George’s is celebrating the 
centenary of its rebuilding, in 
1858, after a fire had destroyed the 
medieval building on the site. 

St. George’s, designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, is one of the highest 
parish churches in the country, 
and for a few weeks after com¬ 
pletion could boast the biggest 
clock in the country—until Big 
Ben was installed at Westminster. 


GOOD WORK, MAIDFV’S 

The villagers of the little fishing 
port of Maidens, Ayrshire, have 
set the rest of Britain a line 
example in self-help. 

For nearly 40 years they saved 
their money to build themselves a 
harbour. 

The other day their harbour was 
opened, the sum of £7000 having 
been provided towards its cost by 
the villagers. 


Documents dating back to the 
American War of Independence 
were auctioned the other day at 
Christie’s. Among the collection 
was George the Third’s original 
manuscript giving instructions 
’‘for restoring peace to our 
colonics and plantations in North 
America and for granting pardon 
to such of our subjects now in re¬ 
bellion as shall deserve our royal 
mercy.” 


When Mendelssohn 
was 14 

A previously unknown work by 
Mendelssohn, composed when he 
was only 14, has been discovered 
in Berlin. Written in the young 
composer’s own hand, it is a score 
for a double concerto, and bears 
the inscription, “completed on 
May 6, 1823.” 

It was given its first perform¬ 
ance at Zurich recently. 


SPARE A MILE AMR 
ErET A SMIIE 

The Women’s Voluntary Service 
has launched a scheme, called 
“Spare a Mile,” whereby motorists 
can offer to help old or disabled 
people and handicapped children. 
Every motorist in Britain will be 
asked to let his local W.V.S. ofiicc 
know the mileage he can spare 
every month for such good turns 
as taking old people to see their 
friends and relatives, and giving 
them a lift to church or wherever 
else they may wish to go. 

Describing the plan recently, 
the Dowager Duchess of Reading 
said: “It is really a scheme to 
bring a little more happiness 
into people’s lives by people only 
too ready to do it if they know 
how.” 


DANGER THAT 
NEVER- WAS 

-For 83 years Pacific skippers 
plying between Apia in vWest 
Samoa and Suva in Fiji have been 
warily edging their vessels round 
the Zcpfiyr shoal. First reported 
by the master of a schooner of 
that name in 1875, the shoal was 
duly noted in olTicial maritime 
publications. 

Twenty years later the Royal 
Naval vessel Penguin discovered 
another stretch of shallow water 
30 miles from the Zephyr, and this 
became known, as the Penguin 
shoal. 

Now a survey ship with a deep- 
sea echo-sounder has found that 
Zephyr and Penguin are one and 
the same; the first mariner was 
30 miles out in his reckoning. 




Popular 

with 

artists 

The old mill on the edge 
of a dyke at Clcy-ncxt-the 
Sea, Norfolk, must he one 
of the most frequently 
sketched buildings in the 
country. It has been con¬ 
verted into a dwelling 
house. 



WIN A PONY 


Cor 200 guineas in Premium Bonds) 



HEIN# 


wboy^ breakfast 

COLOURING COMPETITION! 

S7 other super prizes! 

3 age groups! 3 full sets of prizes! 

That means 3 ponies and over 170 other prizes to be won 
in this fascinating, biggest-ever Heinz colouring competition! 


You’ve often dreamed about owning your very 
own pony. Well, here’s your chance to win one- 
complete with saddle and bridle—(or, if you 
prefer, 200 guineas in Premium Bonds) in this . 
Heinz competition that’s really fun to enter. Or 
you could win one of the 57 other prizes Heinz 
arc offering in each age group. 

Cowboy or cowgirl outfits for the under 11’s; 
wooden presentation boxes of water-colour paints 
for the ll’s and over. 

And everyone who enters may send for a paint¬ 
ing book that’s packed with fascinating inform¬ 
ation about the Wild West, and camping too! 


Winners to appear on TV! 

The lucky first-prize winners will receive their 
ponies during a special transmission on 21st Dec¬ 
ember. Just think! You could appear on TV! All 
prize-winners will be notified by post by 21st 
December. 

How to enter 

The competition is open to all boys and girls under 
16. Entries will be judged, and prizes awarded, in 
three age groups: under 8; 8 to under 11; 11 to 
under 16. Rules and entry forms may be obtained 
from your grocer, or Ruling that, direct from Heinz.' 
, All entries n\ust be received, by 1st December 1958, 
so slip along to your nearest grocer and enter right 
away, v 
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The Children's Newsfyoper, October 18, l95Q 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Victory in the film studio MADAR AIDS 


pains have been spared to get 
* authentic background for 
Victory, Rex Tucker’s play in 
B B G’s Children’s T V on Sunday, 
which tells of the last few weeks 
in Nelson’s' life. With the co¬ 
operation of the Admiralty, a 
good deal of filming was done at, 
and around, Nelson’s Flagship 
at Portsmouth. But, as Rex 
Tucker explained. to me, the 
Victory today, though splendidly 
restored, is without her sails. So 
she was not the ideal setting for 
filming scenes at the Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Designer John Cooper was able 
to, take measurements, however, 
and a complete reconstruction of 
the Victory’s quarter-deck was set 
up in Ealing Studios, where the 
battle scenes were filmed. 



BBC cameramen on board the Victory 


JACKIE AMD CIllM ARE HOPPING 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Jp^ROM the way Jackie and Gillian 
Moran arc hopping around 
from country to country in Asso- 
ciated-ReditTiision’s Small Time, 
on Thursdays, it looks as if they 
will soon be living up to (he title 
of the item: Around the World, 

This Thursday they will take 
viewers to New Zealand with a 
mixture of songs and facts conjur¬ 
ing up that lovely land on the 
opposite side of the globe to 
Britain, Since the scries started in 
mid-September, they have ranged 
through Switzerland, Sicily, Fin¬ 


land, and Portugal. Next week it 
will be Holland, and then Nepal, 
and they will be taking viewers 
on more “tele-tours” until around 
Christmastime. 

Jackie and Gillian arc sisters 
and live in London. But London 
is only a springboard for their 
fancies, which take them in 
imagination to places they have 
never visited but hope to one day. 

Incidentally, the girls write their 
own scripts, with Peter Firmin 
helping with drawings and cap¬ 
tions. 



Gillian and Jackie Moran, who introduce their programme in Small Time 



The LESDIX De luxe Model 
Crystal Set 

A neat and attrac¬ 
tive Table Model 
Wireless Set, needs 
only a good outdoor 
aerial and earth .for 
sweet oure recep¬ 
tion. The case, as 
illustration, can be 
supplied In pastel 
shades of Pink, 
Green, Light Green, 
Orange and Yellow, 
fitted litz wound tapped aerial coil, geranium 
diode detector, variable condenser, all plugs 
and sockets for aerial and earth connections, 
double headphones with headband and cord, 
aerial tested, ready for use, 35/-, post 2/6. 

THE LESDIX MINIATURE ELEC- 
TROTOR for model Motors, helicopters, 
aeroplanes and up to 18" motor boats, 
4^/6 volts D.C. The lightest and most 
efficient electric motor ever made, weight 
only i oz., size V dia. thick.with I" 
driving spindle. Price only 6/6, post 6d. 

ELECTRADIX RADIOS 

Dept.S,2l4 Queenstown Road, 
Battersea, S.W.O. MACcuiay 2\S9 


mmm novelty 

SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


ACTUAL2a«?* 

SIZE 



•^SIX IVORY 
ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE BEAN 


Incredible but true ! Inside the beautiful 
highly-polished little bean are six won-, 
derfuily-carved Ivory Elephants, 

EACH. 

POST FREE 

(Money refunded if dissatisfied.) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 

HORLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND 


More thrilling adventures of 
ROBIINk HOOD 
and bis Merrie Men in , ,. 

ROBIN HOOD 

ANNUAL 


Now 
on Sale 


7/6 



Eric Robinson 
goes home 

old friend Eric Robinson will 
have a night to remember this 
Thursday. In fact, the programme 
—on BBC Television—is called 
Robinson Remembers. This is 
because Eric, who has been con¬ 
ducting T V orchestras since 1947, 
will be back in his home town, 
Leeds. 

The programme is the first from 
the re-equipped Studio One in 
Leeds Broadcasting House, and 
this week is also the occasion of 
the Leeds Centenary Musical 
Festival. Eric Robinson was born 
in Leeds in 1908, his father being 
an organist and - choirmaster at 
nearby Boston Spa, and his mother 
a noted amateur singer. ^ 

Eric’s guests will, it is hoped, 
be headed by the Earl of Hare- 
wood, Director-General of the 
Festival, whose home at Ha re wood 
House is nearby. The studio 
party will include Ronnie Hilton, 
who lives in Leeds; Benny Lee, 
who was educated there; the 
Gaunt Brothers, also natives of 
Leeds; and Ken Morris and. Joan 
Savage. . , ^ 

Sailing down the 
Mississippi 

]^ow comes a chance for young 
. viewers to take a trip down 
the Mississippi. The Showboat 
Children, starting in Associated- 
RcdilTusion’s Small Time at the 
end of the month, will tell of 
the adventures of a party of 
youngsters sailing 2500 miles along 
one of the longest rivers in the 
world on the good ship River 
Queen. 

The tale will be told by means 
of Visimotion. The characters are 
cut-outs televised on a transparent 
Cellophane table. They are 
worked by magnets ' above and 
beneath the table, and move 
against scenic backgrounds. The 
producer, Penny Wootton, is 
having a special cut-out model 
made of the River .Queen with 
paddle wheels 'that revolve. 

Associated-Redifiusion are look¬ 
ing for a Negro actress to tell 
the story. 


^UTUMN is a great time for bird¬ 
watchers, with the migrants 
leaving this country. 

Two forthcoming BBC pro¬ 
grammes arc of special interest in 
showing that radar as well as 
radio is now being used to trace 
the' birds’ passage. 

In the Home Service on Sunday 
Maxwell Knight’s Naturalist pro¬ 
gramme at 1.10^ p.m. will consist 
of a radio link-up with five of 
Britain’s bird observatories. We 
can hear first-hand reports of how 
the birds arc “taking off” from 
Fair Isle, Shetland (cornmentator, 
Peter Davis); Seahouses, North¬ 
umberland (Eric Ennion); Dun- 
geness, Kent (Bert Axell); St. 
Agnes, Scilly Isles (John Parslow); 
and Skokholm Island, Pembroke¬ 
shire (Kate Barden). 

How radar now follows the 
birds of passage will be described 
in Network 3 at 6.45 the follow- 

Home-made 


telescopes 


FRONT-SEAT vicw of the moon 
and some of the brighter stars 
need not cost more than three 
shillings. This is what was spent 
by James Muirden, a . Kensington 
schpolboy, on the home-made tele¬ 
scope he will show in Seeing Stars, 
in BBC Children’s T V on Friday. 

Astronomer Patrick Moore will 
be demonstrating -a better-grade 
instrument that you can make for 
about ten shillings. More am- 
.bitious observers can make a 
really good telescope for ■ about 
five pounds. 


you have, probably seen Richard 
Dimblcby in all sorts of ex¬ 
citing situations, such as driving 
a bus as it slithers over a skid 
patch, or giving a commentary 
while drenched with waves on a 
cross-Channel steamer. But I can¬ 
not remember ever seeing him 
12,000 feet up on a mountain. 

This will be a thrill for viewers 
on Friday who tunc in Passport 
at 9.30 p.m. on BBC Television. 
The programme shows (he first of 
three films produced by Dimblcby 



ing Friday (October 24), The 
story of Screening the Migrants 
will be told by David Lack, 
F.R.S. He will explain how, by 
making use of R.A.F. radar, he- 
has turned the North Sea into a 
bird-watching laboratory. 

With the latest equipment it is 
possible, he says, to watch the 
birds in flight across the sea. He 
has been able to confirm that they 
get noticeably confused when fog 
or clouds obscure their. view. of 
the stars. 

Silver chords 

JjAST week I told you of the 
Welsh schoolgirls whose voices 
so thrilled 
conductor Rae 
Jenkins that 
he chose them 
to take turns 
singing the 
children’s 
hymn in the 
Silver Chords 
programme in 
the Light on 
Sunday morn¬ 
ings. 

Pictures 
have now 
arrived of 
Ann Adams 
(14) and Susan 
Twining (13). 
Susan will be 
heard on Sun¬ 
day. Soon I 
hope to bring 
you pictures 
of the other 
Susan Twining tWO girls. 




himself with the idea of helping 
people who arc planning their 
holidays abroad. 

Both Dimblcby and his wife 
Dilys are seen in the picture, 
filmed in the Bernese Obcrland 
on a winter sports holiday. The 
camera work was not easy, as the 
rarefied atmosphere near the Jung¬ 
frau summit made the moving of 
equipment extremely difficult. 

In later picture's, I hear, the four 
Dimblcby children will be. seen on 
a spring holiday in Brittany. 



Richard Dimblcby and his wife Dilys 
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CATSEYES FOR SAFETY 
01 THE ROAD 


It is just 25 years ago this 
autumn since Mr. Percy Shaw, of 
Halifax, had an idea which has 
spread all over the world and 
made night travelling on the roads 
much safer. 

Driving home one foggy autumn 
night in 1933, Mr. Shaw noticed 
that it was easier to travel along 
roads with tram tracks because the 
light from his headlamps was 
reflected from the polished metal 
rails. 

Obviously it would be impos¬ 
sible to have tram lines every¬ 
where, so he set to work to devise 
some alternative which would aid 
drivers at night and help to reduce 
accidents. As with many other 
good ideas, a great deal of thought 
and experimental work was neces¬ 
sary before success was finally 
achieved. 

Mr. Shaw started experimenting 
in an old mansion at Halifax, 
where he later founded the firm 



Shining eyes on a country road 

of Rcfiecting Roadstuds, Limited. 

It was easy to devise small glass 
reflectors which could be placed 
in the middle of the road to reflect 
headlights, but they were often 
broken or knocked out of position 
by passing trafiic. They were sooti 
obscured, too, by dust and mud. 

POrULAU NAME 

Mr. Shaw eventually overcame 
these difiiciilties by inserting 
several small refiectors in a heavy 
rubber pad which gave to the 
weight of trafiic without breaking 
the reflecting lens. In the dark 
these reflccfed the Tight from 
approaching vehicles in just the 
same way as a cat’s eyes. Catscyes 
soon became the popular name 
for the studs. 

These studs arc designed to 
attract as much light as possible, 
but their most ingenious feature 
is that they clean themselves in 
much the same way as our own 
eyes arc kept clean and bright— 
by the movement of the eyelids in 
blinking. 

In the latest type of catscye, the 
refiecting lenses arc embedded in 
resilient rubber pads, set into an 
•iron casing which is sunk into 
the road surface. Two reflector 
lenses arc fixed on cither side of 
the stud, at the correct angle to 
catch the beam of light from 
lamps of approaching vehicles. 

When a , vehicle wheel passes 
over a stud, the rubber pad is 
naturally forced downwards, but 
springs back again when the wheel 
passes on. In doing so, the lenses 
press against rubber projections 
inside the casing and are thus 


automatically wiped free of dirt 
and kept shining bright. 

Most great , ideas have been met 
with doubt and opposition, and 
road studs were no exception. 

The inventor spent many months 
trying to convince highway 
authorities that his idea was 
practical. But the Surveyor to the 
West Riding County Council 
(always progressive in traffic and 
safety matters) agreed that the 
value of the studs should .be 
demonstrated by a free trial on a 
public road. 

Drighlington cross-roads, near 
Leeds, was the place chosen for 
the first public demonstration. 
Fifty studs were installed there in 
March 1935. 

During the next few weeks 
they attracted much attention, and 
in April 1935 the Urban District 
Coun6il of Baildon, near Bradford, 
gave the first order for 36 studs 
to be installed on a Pedestrian 
Crossing. 

A few months later, 
in August 1935, a 
second order came 
from the City of 
Leeds Highway De¬ 
partment which in¬ 
stalled 100 reflector 
studs on the centre 
line of dangerous 
bends. They were 
so successful that 
another 100 were 
ordered in November 
1935, and after that orders came 
more and more frequently. 

The final seal of official approval 
came in 1937, when the Ministry 
of Transport carried out tests 
which proved conclusively that the 
new reflector studs were a real 
boon to motorists and a practical 
proposition from the point of view 
of cost. 

Since then they have spread , far 
and wide—to the West Indies, 
Iraq, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand. Many of the world’s 
great highways and bridges now 
have their lanes marked with 
catseyes. 

The company launched by Percy 
Shaw still has its headquarters at 
Halifax, but it now has inter¬ 
national fame and the factory has 
grown from two to 12 acres. 


Holiday task 
for the 
engine-driver 

Some engine-drivers find it hard 
to keep away from locomotives 
even when on holiday. One of 
them is M. Andre Dutcuil, a 
French express driver. Recently 
he travelled on' the footplate 
of Britain’s fastest train, the 
Bristolian, which covered the 118- 
mile run from London to Bristol 
in 105 minutes, at one stretch 
touching 100 m.p.h. On his run 
from Paris to Lille M, Dutcuil is 
allowed to drive at only about 70 
m.p.h. 

He did not drive the Bristolian, 
but took a turn at firing her. His 
only criticism was that the springs 
seemed not quite so good as those 
on his own engine. 

SE(SeT^OT A 
ROMAN FORT 

Amateur archaeologists have 
made some interesting discoveries 
on the site of the Roman fort of 
Navio, near Brough in Derbyshire. 
One of them is a granary contain¬ 
ing parts of a corn-drying oven 
and a hand-mill made of lava 
which probably came from Mayen, 
Germany. Coins, pottery, and a 
stone ball of the kind fired from 
catapults, have helped to fix the 
date of the fort to between a.d. 
150 and 350. 


Space Colonel 

As the result of offering to help 
youngsters interested in space 
travel, Lt. Col, Charles Perkins, of 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, has been 
flooded with strange items of mail, 
including samples of rocket fuel. 

‘ In self defence he has had to 
beg young rocket enthusiasts to 
confine themselves to sending in 
written suggestions and drawings. 

‘T expect to slit open one of 
your letters one day and immedi¬ 
ately go into orbit,” he said. 


New clmrch built from 
an old one 

At Biggin Ilill, Kent, a new 
church is being built of materials 
from a London church smashed 
by war-time bombing. The Rev. 
Vivian Symons, who started the 
scheme and will soon have com¬ 
pleted it, is seen with two 
apprentice stone-masons who are 
helping in the work. 



Secrets of 
Successful 

Model 




\m0^ 










Careful and authentic master VI 
moulds ensure successful models ) 
every time. All the leading char¬ 
acters in superb detail. 

High quality flexible rubber 
f moulds all perfectly finished^ Use 
them over and over again. 

Careful research and constant qua¬ 
lity checks ensure perfect cast every 
time with minimum of breakages. 

A full range of matching accesso- 
rieSj including paints for interior 
and exterior use, brushes and 
glazesj all scientifically matched for 
well defined results. 

You get all these advantages by insisting on genuine 
Sculptorcraft rubber moulds^ modelling outfits and 
accessories, 

THE ORIGINAL MODELLING OUTFITS 

Write today enclosing i/6J. Postal Order for full colour 
catalogue, to Dept. C.N, 

SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) LTD., 
23/27, EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL. 


/ 
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CiTUATED at the mouth of the 
^ Canton River ini south-east 


0N,E of the world’s most prosper¬ 
ous trading centres, Hong 
China, this Crown Colony con- Kong has a magnificent harbour,! 

, sists of. the island of Hong Kong, 17 . square . miles in extent; the; 

a number of adjacent islands, and name Hong Kong means Fragrant • 

some coastal territory on, the main- Harbour, Ships from many 


The total area is 390 square countries here discharge their 
miles—slightly bigger than that cargoes, which arc distributed all 
Qf fiuntingdonshire. Greatly, in-, over ' eastern Asia by. coastal 


creased by refugees in recent vessel and freighter. It is equally, 

years, the population numbers renowned as a financial centre, the 

about 2,800,000, ■ mainly Chinese. Hong Kong and ' Shanghai'Bank- 

About a million of the people live ' , ing Corporation being the grejUest 
in Victoria, the capital, and ' bank in the Far East. ’ ^ 

another million in Kowloon, on 

the rhainland opposite. Kong also has its own 

^ , . thriving industries. Important 

TtiE oldest part of the Colony is among'these industries are textiles 

the mam island. A barren shipbuilding' and repair, enamel- 

island when ceded to Ilritain by ^are, and rubber and canvas 

China in 1842 under the Treaty footwear. Fishing is the dccupa- 

of Nanking, it made an excellent ,ion of many of the people. The 
base for trade with South China. hard-working Chinese farmers on 

Kowloon was ceded by China in |f|p rnhinland grow rice, sugar 

1860, The so-calkd New Tern- cane, groundnuts, sweet potatoes 

tones, consisting of a bigger mam- ^nd several kinds of fruit, 

land area and several islands, were 

nt’lfnm in 1 RQS ^Tony of these photep’rophs are reproduced 

leastcl to hliuun in by courtesy of the Jfonq Kong Government. 





New flats for some of I long Kong’s million refugees 


Read all about it ’ 


in Clnncsc 


This toymakcr is his own salesman 
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Sliips bcrtlicd alongside llie piers at Kowloon 


conns of Justiee (rigid) and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Ban; '. 
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TAKING CARE OF 
YOUR PETS 

16. The Parrot 

By Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S. 

^4^ LADY recently wrote to tell me 
that her little daughter had 
just been sent an Amazon parrot 
as a present. It is one of many 
varieties of a bird which makes an 
excellent pet, though an expensive 
one. The best known is green 
with red markings on the butts of 
the wings and a blue front, hence 
•the name, Blue-Fronted Amazon. 

Its African cousin, the grey parrot 
with a vivid red tail, is another 
great favourite, and one of the 
best talkers. (Parrots, of course, 
are good mimics, able to repeat 
sayings after hearing them again 
and again.) 

When choosing a parrot, look 
for one with dark brown eyes— 
a sign of youth. The eyes of 
older birds turn yellow with 
advancing age. Be sure, too, that 
it is tame, and not spiteful. A 
piercing scream from the bird 
when approached is usually a sign 
of trouble. 


Parrots come from the tropics, 
and so are very susceptible to 
cold, and then to pneumonia, so 
be sure to keep your pet out of 
a draught. But on fine days in 
summer put it outside in the porch 
to enjoy an hour or so in the sun. 

Will you please remember that 
it does help to keep the bird happy 
if it can move from perch to 
perch. A large cage is always 
better than a small one. 

The habit of feather-plucking, 
which may ruin the bird’s appear¬ 
ance, is sometimes a sign of lack 
of exercise and can often be 
relieved and even cured by giving 
the parrot something to nibble at, 
such as a piece of wood. It also 
likes to be sprayed, in the summer, 
with tepid water. 

The golden rule is cleanliness. 
Clean the tray each day and 
sprinkle it with a layer of cage 
sand. Thoroughly wash out the 
feeding and drinking utensils and 
give clean water daily. 

A primary cause of many ail¬ 
ments that may prove fatal is 
giving the parrot unsuitable food 
from the tabic, such as cake or 
sweets or meat. 



Their role was 
to rock 

Two officers and 90 other ranks 
of the Army volunteered for the 
role of guinea-pigs in a seasick¬ 
ness test recently. The idea was 
to try six kinds of pills in order 
to find the best one for protect¬ 
ing amphibious troops against sea¬ 
sickness while approaching a 
hostile shore in boats. 

The soldiers, all volunteers, sat 
in rubber life-rafts floating in a 
tank nearly 300- yards long at the 
Admiralty experimental works 
near Gosport. They had to endure 
the effect of artificial waves for 
an hour every day for a fortnight, 

STAMP^ NEWS 

''Pne birthday of the noted Czech 
artist, Professor Max Svab- 
insky, was commemorated with a 
new stamp—which he designed 
himself! 

pVo charming stamps issued 
from Iceland show one of 
her ponies, which for centuries 
were the island’s only means of 
transport. 

J^AiiAMAS is yet another British 
colony which will soon have 
a special issue to celebrate a cen¬ 
tenary of stamps. 


A little cuttle bone should be 
provided for the bird to nibble, 
and for regular food a mixture of 
canary seed, one part; millet,, one 
part; sunflower seed, three parts; 
and groundnuts, one part. If you 
prefer to get a ready-mixed parrot 
food from a pet shop it is just as 
good, but I know many people 
like to mix their own. As a treat 
a little raw apple or carrot and 
sometimes an occasiorlal fig is 
enjoyed. 

If you have any special queries 
concerning your own parrot, or 
any other pet, send them (with 
a stamped, addressed envelope, 
please) to Charles Trevisick, Ilfra¬ 
combe Zoo Park, N. Devon. 


The Children’s Newsfjofter, October 19S8 

CmJRClI OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
IN THE HEART OF LONDON 



Every child knows the words 
and music of the nursery rhyme 
which accompanies the game, of 
Oranges and Lemons. Not every 
child knows that St. Clement’s is 
a real, historic ^hurch. But real 
and historic it is, for it is, the 
Church of St, Clement Danes, in 
London’s famous Strand. / And 
next Sunday will see the opening 
of a new chapter in its, long 
history. 

Built in 1681 by Sir. Christopher 
Wren, on the site of a church that 
had stood for many centuries, 
St. Clement Danes was shattered 
during an air raid in 1941. ' Now , 
the work of restoration has been 
completed; and next Sunday, in 
the presence of the Queen and 


Prince Philip, it is to be re-dedi¬ 
cated by the Bishop of London 
as a special place of worship for 
the Royal Air Force. 

It is also to be a shrine com¬ 
memorating all who have given 
their lives for the country while 
serving in the R.A.F. and its 
auxiliary services, and in the 
former Royal Flying Corps and 
Royal Naval Air Service. 

The Church of St. Clement 
Danes, like many another in these* 
islands, has risen again on the 
ashes ©f the old. And one of its* 
bells—all recast to ring out the 
famous chime once more—pro¬ 
claims in Latin: The disasters of 
war arc over. . I live again and 
peal for joy. 


HERE WARD THE ^AKEt—^picture-version of Charles Kingsley’s tale of Saxon England (2) 


Destined to lead English resistance to the Normans, 
Hereward the Wake was outlawed at 18 for robbing a 
monk who had once done him an injury. He restored 


twice the sum he had taken, then went to Scotland and 
entered the service of Gilbert of Ghent. One day, returning 
to the castle from hunting, he found that Gilbert’s captive 


polar bear had escaped into the courtyard. The animal 
was believed to have magic powers, and everyone had fled 
indoors. But a little girl, Alftruda, had been left outside. 



Hereward bIcw the “ fairy bear ” and thus saved 
AJftruda’s life. lie was now the hero of 
Gilbert’s casllc, but the other knights in the 
nobleman’s service, whose superstitious dread 
of the bear bad made them leave the little 
girl to her fate, were bitterly jealous, of the 
young outlaw’s popularity with the ladies. 
They began quietly discussing among them¬ 
selves ways and means of getting rid of him. 


Suspecting nothing, Hereward went out hunting 
with a party from the castle. But his sharp- 
cared servant, Martin Lightfoot, suspected that 
a “ hunting accident ” had been arranged, and 
he kept a close watch on the party’s movements. 
When his young master rode into a gully, he 
was lying in the heather on top. He threw a 
pebble to attract the other’s attention, and 
pointed to where a knight was aiming an arrow. 


Hereward ducked and spurred his horse just as 
a bowstring twanged behind him. The arrow 
pierced his clothes without hurting him. Then, 
looking alicad, he saw two more of the knights 
who had pretended to he his friends wailing at 
the end of the gully witji levelled lances. The 
plotters evidently had not spotted Martin 
lying in the heather, and Avere there to make 
sure that nothing went Avrong Avith the “accident.” 


IIcrcAvard realised now that those he had 
thought his friends meant to kill him, and that 
he would have to fight for his life. He charged 
at the two men at the end of the gully, and 
managed to turn aside the lancc-thnist of one 
attacker. Then he hnrlcd his own lance at the 
other,' Avho Avas killed by the bloAV. But for 
the moment he forgot the third man, Avho 
was galloping up behind him. 

What chance has young Hereward of escaping from these jealous enemies ? Sec next week’s instalment 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 




<^V, 


AS USUAL 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr, Wilkinx has confiscated 
Jennings’ penknife, and when the 
hoy goes to the staff room to ask 
for its return, he finds Mr, Wilkins 
in an unfortunate frame of mind. 
The master has lost his fountain 
pen, and, upset by this incom 
venience, he dismisses Jennings 
without returning the penknife. 

19. Token of goodwill 

T^or some moments after Jen- 
nings had taken his leave, the 
only sound in the start room was 
a scries of bumps and thuds as 
Mr. Wilkins struggled to move the 
bookcase away from the wall in 
the hope of finding his fountain 
pen behind it. When it was clear 
that the search was fruitless, Mr. 
Carter cleared his throat in the 
apologetic manner of . one who is 
about to announce an''unpopular 
item of news. 

‘M’m sorry to bother you when 
you've already got so much to do, 
Wilkins,” he began, ” but the Head 
asked me to have a word with you 
about the end-of-the-term party 


tomorrow. He thinks it would 
create the right sort of festive 
spirit if wc started the proceedings 
with a surprise item.” 

Mr. Wilkins paused in his ertorts 
to return the bookcase to its 
normal position. “What sort of 
surprise?” he demanded. 

“Oh, nothing very sensational,” 
Mr, Carter replied in casual tones. 
“He just thought that if you were 
to come in to tea dressed as Father 
Christmas . . ‘ 

“What!” Mr. Wilkins wheeled 
round in'horrified protest. ” Me ! 
Father Christmas! Well, I—I . . . 
Dash it all, I mean ...” 

“ It’s perfectly simple. I’ve done 
it myself several times in the 
past,” his colleague assured him. 
“We’ve got the complete outfit 
upstairs in the theatrical cupboard 
—red robe, white whiskers, and all 
the usual trimmings.” 

“I dare say we have, but . . , ” 
Mr. Wilkins continued to be 
haunted by misgivings. “Well, 
why can’t yon be Father Christ¬ 


mas if you’re so keen on the 
idea?” 

But Mr. Carter was not to be 
persuaded. He would be busy 
organising the party, he pointed 
out. Indeed, it would be one of 
his duties to announce during tea 
that an important visitor had 
arrived. “That will be your cue 
to come marching in from the 
kitchen, smiling benevolently 
through your whiskers,”. he ex¬ 
plained. “After that, you cut the 
cake and hand it round, wish 
everyone a merry Christmas, and 
generally make yourself the life 
and soul of the party.” 

It was clear that Mr. Wilkins 
was not entirely happy about the 
role he was to play,^ but unable 
to think of any more excuses, he 
said: “Oh, all right, then. I’ll play 
Father Christmas if you insist. 
Though why anyone should think 
that I’ve nothing more important 
to do on the last day of term than 
to go traipsing round the building 
in fancy dress and ridiculous 
whiskers I really can’t imagine!” 


Jennings was still trying to 
devise some means of putting Mr. 
Wilkins into a favourable frame 
of mind when he reached the 
Common Room a few minutes 
later. Here he found Darbishire 
at work on yet another Christmas ■ 
card. For the past week he had 
been devoting most of his spare 
time to making decorations of one 
sort or another; and now that the 
paper chains and lampshade 
fringes for the party ‘were com- ' 
pleted,- he had returned to his 
original hobby of making cards to 
send to his friends and relations. 

The latest example of Darbi- 
shire’s art showed a stage coach 
trundling through snow considerr 
ably deeper than its axles. ' Along 
the top of dhc picture was a 
decorative border of Christmas 
puddings which, owing to a slight 
error in perspective, seemed to be 
issuing from the cTriver’s coaching 
horn, giving the impression that he 
was blowing bubbles of unusual 
size. Underneath this scene was 
a sample of Yuletidc poetry with¬ 
out which, in Darbishire’s opinion, 
no Christmas card was really com¬ 
plete, 

A Merry Christmas with lots 
of good cheer 
From yours truly, 

C. E. J. DarhiSHJRE, 
it announced in wobbling letters 
of red crayon. 

“ Looks a bit weedy to me,” was 
Jennings’ criticism as he picked 
up the card to make a rather more 
detailed examination. “All that 
old-fashioned stuff about stage 
coaches and snow is miles out of 
date, these days. You ought, to 



“Looks a bit weedy to me,” 
said Jennings 

see the modern, slaprbang,. jet-, 
propelled card that Tm drawing. 
Look, I’ll show you.” 

So saying, he crossed to his 
locker and returned a few moments 
later with a large sheet of paper 
which he had torn from his draw¬ 
ing-book the previous day. 
Though the picture was unfinished, 
it showed that the artist had scant 
respect for the kind of “ olde- 
worlde” yuletidc greetings, to 
which his friend was so devoted. 

“Thafs not a Christmas card!” 
Darbishire protested in mildly out¬ 
raged tones. “Where’s the snow? 
Where’s the holly and things?” 

“You don’t have to have them 
on jct-propelled ones,” Jennings 
explained, as he sat down at the 
desk. “You see, this is a picture 

Continued on page 10 . 
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SCHOO^ 

SUCCBSSt 

ATHOm! 


LOOK! JUST WHAT YOU VE ALWAYS WANTED! 

HERE’S a grand idea! A complete library of six lavishly 
illustrated books that YOU will be thrilled to call YOUR VERY 
OWN! Books that add to the enjoyment of your leisure hours, games 
and hobbies, increase your knowledge, help you to do well at SCHOOL 
—pass your exams with flying colours! 6 wonderful volumes packed 
with entertainment and knowledge. Hurry! Form below brings you, 
on 7 days’ approval, Odhams Child’s Home Library, together with 
the specially designed BOOK REST, which is absolutely free! 
CASH OR TERMS. Complete set (if kept after free examination) yours for 
only 14/6 down and 9 monthly payments of 10/- (£5.4.6). Cash price £4,19.6, 
1,910 PAGES including 49 in glorious COLOUR. Nearly 2,000 PICTURES. 

a 



Dcpt.E.O.tS, People’s Home Library. (Odbams Press Ltd.) Rasted, Scvcnoalvs, Kent. | 
Please send me WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE Odhams Cliild’s , 
Home Library (6 vols) and special Book Rest. I will EITHER return Books I 
and Book Rest in good condition, carriage paid, within 8 days, OR send down • 
payment of 14/6 eight days after delivery, followed by 9 monthly instalments of I 
10/- (£5.4.6). ALTERNATIVELY, I will send £4.19,6 eight days after delivery. | 

Signature........ Occupation,,..,.. I 

{Persons under 21 will be sent a Guarantor Form) Age if under 21. * 

Put tick where applicable: Cash □ Terms □ Householder Q Furnished I 
Prems. □ Unfurnished Prems. Q Hotel □ Live with Parents □ Lodgings □ 

BLOCK LLTXtRS BELOW * 

... ...... NAME I 

Full Postal I 

.....ADDRESS I 


DO THIS NOW! 

Fill in form (better still, get one of your parents to fill 
it in) and post in 2d. stamped, unsealed envelope to 
Dept, E.(J.15, People’s Home Library, Basted, 
SevenoaUs, Kent, and books and Book Rest come on 
APPROVAL. U.K. only (not Eire), closes Nov. 1. 


Firmly a/fix 
2d. stamp 
in margin . 


E.O.15./18.10.58 


YOUNGER CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Makes learning and fact-finding fun! Invaluable aid 
for examination students. 398 pages. Over 400 
pictures. 13 COLOUR PLATES. 

STORy OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE IN 

PICTURES The thrilling story of our race, from 
tribal days to the present time, told in nearly 500 
pictures. 418 pages. FULL-COLOUR frontispiece. 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST WONDERS 

Amazing pictorial survey of the world’s strangest 
sights, mysteries, man-made marvels! 320 fascinat¬ 
ing pages. Over 400 unique pictures. 



6 GREAT \OWMES-AT AJI/IAZfNG LOW PRICE 


WONDER BOOK QF FAMOUS TALES 

More than 40 of the world’s greatest tales for 
children. 266 pages, 9 In FULL COLOUR. Over 
200 pictures. . . 

CHILDREN’S BOOK OF GAMES, PUZZLES 

& PASTIMES Covers indoor and outdoor games, 
quizzes, nature study, hobbies, etc. 202 pages, 9 in 
FULL COLOUR. Over 200 illug, 

CHILDREN’S NATURE BOOK 

Reveals wonders of the countryside—flowers, trees, 
wild creatures, river and pond life, etc, 306 pages. 
17 in FULL COLOUR. Over 200 pictures. 


GLORiousl 
COLOUR 
Nearly 2,000 

PICTURES 
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famous Austtaiiii^ 

Ilei’e U a super bargain that no collector can afford to intsa! 
Send only 1/- today for this guaranlocd unsorted 
collection of about 500 staw\pH, often containing scarce and 
imusuHl stamps, plus the famous Avtstrallan BIiACK 
SWAN. You may not get ouo of the stamps illustrated as 
they are guaranteed unsorted. The catalogue value of each 
lot is at least 50/-, just thiuk—40 stamps for Id. WE 
GUARAKTHE COMPLETE SATISFACTION or your money 
will ho refimdcd. This very valuable offer must be limited 
to one packet per applicant and is to •introduce our latest 
Approval Rooks, Don’t delay—send !/• today. 
Please enclose 3d. postage, making 1/3 lu all-~in Btamps. 


UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 

(Dept. C.N.3), GOOLE, Yorka. 

Please tell your imrentK. 




STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


12 ITerm Island 


50 

Australia 

2/6 

Triangulara 

2/- 

50 

No'w Zealand 

2/6 

100 World 

2/. 

100 

Austria 

2/3 

50 Gt. Biltaiti 


25 

Kstonia 

6/- 

(All Obsolete) 2/- 

50 

Canada 

1/6 

50 S. Africa 

3/- 

10 

Iceland 

1/3 

10 Cyprus 

1/3 

50 

India 

1/3 

10 lloag Kong 

1/3 

10 Mozambique 

1/3 

10 Kenya 

1/- 

25 

Persia 

1/3 

10 Nepal 

2/. 

25 

Philippines 

1/6 

100 China 

1/6 

10 

Nicaragua 

1/6 

100 Hungary 

2/- 

25 

Malaya 

1/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 
3d. return postage. 

Full Price List sent Free. NO APPROVALS 
and No WAITING—wo despatch per return. 
Satisfaction guaraiitocd. Our Price List of 
the USED Ktanips of GREAT RKITAIN 
1355-1955 will bo sent on reiiucst. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.) 

7 Alltngton St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


Once again I am offering this 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Hoyal 
Visit and Silver Wedding. 

This packet containing the above stamps is 
offered to applicants for my Rargain 

Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents before replying. 

S. W. SALMON(C32) ,119 Beechcroft Rd.,Ipswich 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This flno packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 3d. postage 
and ask to .see our .Discount Approvals. 
(I’rico wit/iout Approvals—1/- post free.) 
Pleflse tell your parentg. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 
SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND. 



S'. DEPOSIT 

REAL RADIO 

DE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 

Without EariJhones 

Inc. ’phones 31/-. _ 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION- 
NOT A TOY! 'Phones essential. 

Ideal for Redrooms, Invalids, 

Private listening, lladio-mindoil 
ho.vs,ctC. NO ELECTBICITY, 

NO BATTERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelite case— 
unbreakable. Perfect Present, Radio’s finest 
value. 4* X 2" x 4". Plus 2/- P./Pkg. C.O.D. ex. 

REAL MrCROSCOPE 

'k For all students and school work, 
i ★ Eiilarg('s up to 50 times, A Rack 
and pinion focusing. ★ Com¬ 
plete with, slides— 
specimen box. 

' ^ Forceps & 

f ullinstruc- 
'^^fcions. 

srx 3"X 2h", 



Send 5d. for Coloured Catalogue 

AND PAY OFF FOR ANY ITEM 

PET’S BED 

SOFT, COSY, HYOIENIC 
FOK DOOS OR CATS 
AVOIDS FLOOR DRATIGHT 

Strong, enamelled 
steel 
frame,, 

Canvas 
slips off for 
ea.sy wash¬ 
ing. Sparc 
c a u V a s 
available. 

Neat and 
compact. Folds 
flat. Ideal any 
room. State size when 
ordering. Plus post 
and packing 3/-. 

Cushion 6/6 extra. ^ 
“M^NTnO^E PRODUCTS^ 
(Dept. C.N.P.83) 

623-7 Holloway Road. London, N.19 




7',/PAG. 3/- 
or C.O.I). 
1G»X21".25/- 
16" X 24", 27/6 


20'- EMI 20'- 

20/- face value British Common¬ 
wealth stamps will be sent FREE 
to all readers requesting to inspect 
a selection of our stamps on Appro¬ 
val. Please state whether colonial, 
foreign or mixed Aptirovals are 
required and enclose 7d. in stamps 
to cover cost of postage to you. 

Please tell your parents. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (Cl) 

85 Legsby Avenue, Grimsby, Lines. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Flua Super Perforation Gauge to 
all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C T. BUSH (CN5), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstonft, Poole, DORSET 


12 Q.E.’s MINT ; 

lOTRlANGUURS FREE 10SPORT STAMPS 4 

State choice. Send 3d. stamp. ^ 

Please tell your parents. ^ 

R. TOWNSEND, 588 Upper Brentwood Rd., i 
Gidea Park, Romford, Essex. i 



FAMOUS FOR 
ITS SUPER 
ROLL-TOP 

—and with Nlckel- 
Platcd Instruments 

The ROLINX Geometry Set is 
complete with compasses, dividers, map¬ 
ping pen, Cumberland drawing pencils, school 
penholder, eraser, two Rolinx set squares, 
bevelled-edge protractor and six-inch rule. • 

FROM STATIONERS AND STORES 
Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LIMITED, 
“Pedigree” Pen Works, Birmingham, 41 and 
134 Old Street, London, E.C.I. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 

MARVELS OF 


The Children’s Newspoper, October 18, 1958 



The famous constellation of 
Andromeda is now almost 
overhead between about 9 and 
10 o’clock; earlier it is toward the 
south-east.. Andromeda extends 
over a wide area of sky toward 
the Great Square of Pegasus, 
three bright stars of second mag¬ 
nitude, appearing almost in a line 
and equi-distant, being its most 
distinctive feature. 

According to Ancient Greek 
legend, Andromeda, the daughter 
of King Cepheus and Queen 
Cassiopeia, was chained to a wave- 
beaten rock as a sacrifice to Cetus, 
the Sea Monster. She was rescued 
in the nick of time by Perseus. 

‘ The story of Andromeda also 
goes back to Phoenician times 
(where it is presented in a more 
symbolic form and associated with 
their ships) and even farther, for 
there are most ancient Sanskrit 
references to “Antarmada” being 
chained to a rock. 

Thus it is known that this legend 
concerning Andromeda dates 
from at least 8000 years ago. 
Associated with it are the con¬ 
stellations of Cepheus, Cassio¬ 
peia, Perseus, and his steed 
Pegasus (the Flying Horse which 
symbolised Phoenician ships), and 
Cetus, the Sea Monster, biggest 
constellation in the sky. 

The brightest and chief star of 
Andromeda is Alpha or, as the 


ancients called it, , Alpherat. 
Representing the head of Andro¬ 
meda, it is situated at the upper 
left-hand corner of the Great 
Square of Pegasus, which is easily 
recognised high in the southern 
sky nt the present time. Alpherat 
is a great sun which radiates about 
170 times more light than our 
Sun, but from 7,342,000 times 
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farther away. According to spec¬ 
troscopic evidence, it has a com¬ 
panion planetary body which 
revolves round it in about 100 
days. 

Beta-in-Andromeda, known also 
by its ancient name of Mirach, is 
about 4,556,000 times the Sun’s 
distance, so its light takes about 
72 years to reach us. It is a giant 
reddish sun which, area for area, 
radiates only about half the heat 
that our Sun does; but because of 
its immensity, it actually radiates 
about 60 times more heat and 
light. ' 


Gamma, the third bright star in 
Andromeda, is also known as 
Almach; viewed through a large 
telescope, it will be seen to be 
composed of three stars, the 
biggest being golden, and the two 
much smaller ones being blue; 
these two appear very close 
together. 

This giant solar system, between 
350 and 450 light-years* journey 
away, is in a much earlier stage of 
existence than our own. 

The central sun is a giant 
radiating between 1500 and 2000 
times more light and heat than 
our Sun. The two smaller suns 
revolve round this great sun in a 
kind of Earth and Moon manner.. 
Together they radiate between 80 
and 100 times more light than our 
Sun does. They take about 55 
years to revolve round their centre 
of gravity, and very much longer 
to revolve round the central sun. 

Messier 31 on the star-map in¬ 
dicates the position of the Great 
Galaxy of Andromeda, it is re¬ 
markably similar to our own 
Galaxy or Milky Way. As seen 
from our own point-of-view in 
space, it appears' oval and like a 
misty patch of light. This light is 
from thousands of millions of suns 
and has been some two million 
years travelling to us. This is there¬ 
fore the most distant object that the 
unaided eye can see. G. F. M. 


JENNINGS. AS USUAL 


Contitiiicd from iiaf(c 9 

of a space-ship on the Moon on 
Christmas Day in the future—at 
least, it will be when it’s finished.” 

“ Oh, I see.” . Darbishire was 
forced to admit that there was 
something to be said for this 
modern treatment of yuletide 
scenes. Jennings pointed to a 
cluster of spindly-legged creatures 
grouped in pairs, with their heads 
encased in goldfish bowls. 

These chaps are space pilots 
having a party on the Moon,” Jen¬ 
nings announced. 

Crackers 

Darbishire peered at the pleasure- 
seekers with deep suspicion. 
“What’s inside the crackers?” he 
demanded. 

Jennings shrugged. “ How should 
I know? Paper hats, I suppose.” 

“You couldn’t wear a paper hat 
on top of a space helmet. It’d 
blow away,” Darbishire reasoned. 

“Of course it wouldn’t,” Jen¬ 
nings replied knowingly. “There’s 
no air on the Moon to blow it 
with.” 

For a moment Darbishire 
seemed satisfied v^ith this logical 
argument. Then he jabbed an 
accusing finger at the word BANG 
inscribed in block capitals above 
the heads of the merry-makers. 

“ Well, in that case, they wouldn’t 
be able to hear the crackers going 
off, so that proves you’re wrong,”' 
he said triumphantly. “If I were 
you, Jen, I’d make them wear 
their paper hats underneath their 
space helmets instead of on top. 
After all, you want to get it 
scientifically accurate, don’t you?” 

Je;nnings frowned at the art critic 
in disapproval: “I don’t see that 


it matters much. I was only draw¬ 
ing it for something to do,” he 
replied. “I’ll probably put it in 
the waste-paper basket when it’s 
finished, unless—unless . . .” 

His words tailed away as a 
brilliant idea flashed into his mind. 
“I’ve got it!” he cried, jumping to 
his feet. “Supersonic brainwave!” 

Darbishire stared at him in 
surprise, “What’s up now?” 

“I’ve just had a wizard wheeze 
of what to do with this card when 
I’ve finished it,” Jennings ex¬ 
claimed with mounting excitement. 
“I shall send it' to Old Wilkie. 
You see, he’s got my penknife and 
he won’t give it back.” 

The look of surprise on Darbi- 
shire’s face turned to an expres¬ 
sion of baflled bewilderment. 
“You must be crazy!” he said 
severely, “If Sir’s done a rotten 
trick like that he doesn’t deserve 
a Christmas card at all—let alone 
a jet-propelled futuristic one.” 

Friendly token 

Patiently, Jennings explained the 
motive for his friendly token of 
greetings. A Christmas card drawn 
with painstaking care was a re¬ 
minder that this was a season of 
goodwill. Such a seasonable hint 
was sure to appeal to Mr. Wilkins’ 
better nature so that, mellowed by 
kind thoughts, he would return 
the confiscated penknife without 
further argument. 

“ Not a bad scheme,” Darbishire 
agreed as the plan was unfolded. 
“And you could—sort of—put 
jam on it with a lot of flannel 
about how he’s always present in 
your thoughts at Christmas time.” 

That, in Jennings’ opinion, wi\s 
carrying things too far. “If you 


think I’m going to spoil my Christ¬ 
mas by thinking about Sir every 
minute of the day you’re jolly 
well mistaken!” he declared. 

“No, you don’t really have to 
do that,” Darbishire explained. 
“It’s what they call poetic licence. 
For instance, underneath the pic¬ 
ture you could write something 
like—cr—let’s see now . . 

Poetic licence 

There was silence for a minute 
as the poet wrestled with his muse. 
Then he proudly announced: 
“How about this? 

Of wishing you well, I nevet 
will tire. 

So the comps of the season tc 
L. Wilkins, Esquire. 

Jennings wrinkled his nose 
doubtfully. “What are comps?’’ 
he demanded. 

“^Short for compliments,” Darbi¬ 
shire translated. “That’s a jolly 
decent thing to wish people at 
Christmas time.” A thought 
occurred to him, and he added: 
“After all, if he doesn't give you 
your knife back you could easily 
send him an w/icomplimentary one 
afterwardjy, cancelling all the kind 
thoughts.” 

“Good old Darbi!” Jennings 
grinned. “The way you just rattle 
off poetry to order!” 

The poet smiled modestly. “It 
comes to me in a flash—Bingo! 
Just like that,” he said. “It’s a 
gift, I suppose.” 

Frowning with concentration, 
Jennings settled down to finish the 
Christmas card^ With the help of 
a little yuletide spirit he now felt 
confident that he could win his 
way into Mr, Wilkins’ favour. 

To be continued 
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The Lhi/dren’s Newspaper, October 18, I9S8 




LINKS ■ 

Take a word from the first line, 
a word from the second, and link 
tlidm by a vowel to make four 
new words. 

PEN MAN ben pet 

Fir LENT FOLD TENT. 

PICK THESE FLOWERS 

If you look carefully at the 
sentences set out below, you will 
find the name of a flower hidden 
in e^^rh one. 

^ iiBU'O sets an example. 

1 hear that Ada is your best 
friend. 

Jt will bc safer to tie this rope 
on your suitcase. 

That night the howling of the 
wind was terrible. 

Dad gave Jane money for her 
birthday. 

FOUR LETTERS—16 WORDS 

Form another word from each 
of the words in capitals. 

NOISY TRIO; a NAME on a 

horse; a PART becomes a 
snare; a WOLF turns into a bird; 
a STEP becomes an annoyance; 
PUSS has something to cat; ALPS 
arc friends; DUST becomes some- 
thing for your collar. 

FIND THE RED INDIANS 
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Starting at the letter M and 
then moving in any direction 
through all the squares you will 
be able to form the names of six 
Red Indian tribes. 

WORD-SQUARE 
Un. T of measurement. 

He fiddled while Rome 
burned. 

Big black bird. 

Tearful sound. 


CATCH THESE FISH 

The name of a fish is hidden in 
each of the followins sentences. 
were a long time finding the 
car park. 

At the party there were ten 
children in all. ' , 

She took a long time choosing 
her ring. 

Edward chose tHc Psalm on 
Sunday. 

Is the Sabre America’s fastest 
tighter plane? 

JACK^S THE ROY 
The answer to each of the. 
following clues contains the word 
Jack. 

JJe could cat no Cat. 

Child’s toy. 

Nickname for a sailor. 
Familiar bird. 

Kind of wild dog. 

He repairs tall chimneys. 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

Mv first is in planets, also in 
stars; 

My second’s in Pluto, but never 
in Mars; 

My third is in Saturn, never in 
Sun; 

My fourth is in cartridge, but not 
in gun; 

My fifth’s in missile as well as 
rocket; 

My sixth is in Moon, and also in 
comet; 

My seventh is in target, and also 
in space; 

My eighth’s in contest, but never 
in race; 

My whole is the man ^who’ll soon 
spend his day 

Exploring and mapping the great 
Milky Way. 

MISSING VOWELS 
The letter O has been left out 
of the six words printed below. 
Can you put the letters back in 
the right places and make the 
words complete once more ? 

UTDR, BKWRM, TMAT, BE, 
VID, MNSN. 

ALL CHANGE 
JPiRsr of all, I’m a fruit; 

Change my head, I’m an 
animal; 

Again, and I’m a Shakespearean 
character. 

Change my end, and I jump high; 
Again, and I become a metal; 

Yet again, and I become thin. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTerb is an .entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

^ {Answers are given in column 5) 

1. My friend extricated you. 

A—Let you down. 

B—-Freed you from difficul¬ 
ties. ; 

C—Sent you away, 

2. Jlis manner was urbane. 

A—Rough and uneducated. 

B—Cloaked in mystery. 

C—Smooth and courteous. 

3. That seems a durable solution. 

A—Forced by circumstances, 

B—Difficult to bear. 

C—Likely ; to be permanent. 


4. The boy’s abilities arc mani¬ 

fest. 

A —Easy to sec. 

B—A great many of them. 

C—He works with his hands. 

5. He was a callow youth. 

A—Hard-hearted. 

B—Lacked experience. 

C—Apt to be deceitful. 

6. A facsimile . of the document 

will be needed. 

A—An exact copy. 

B—Proof that it is genuine. 

C—A shortened version. 


Bv filling in the blank spaces 
correctly you will form the 
names of six animals. 


BILLY LEAPS 

“^[^riAT looks jolly exciting,” said 
Billy, He and Paul were 
watching a pole-vaulting event 
being shown on television. 

“Jolly hard, though,” said Paul. 

“Course it’s not,” retorted Billy. 
“Come on, let’s go into the garden 
and try it.” . 

The two lads looked round for 
some poles, but there was nothing 
that looked strong enough. Then 
Billy spotted a bundle of long 
sticks standing in a corner. 

“Those arc just the thing,” he 
cried. But, alas, they were not. 
When he tried jumping with one 
it broke under his weight. Then 
Paul tried; and the same thing 
happened. 

“Rotten old sticks, these,” said 
Billy. “Let’s try some of the 
others.” . 

By the time the two boys had 
finished “ trying the others,” the 
garden was littered with broken 
sticks. 


-TO SAFETY 

“Well, at least we’ll be all right 
for firewood fbr some time,” said 
Billy with a grin. “In fact, I 
reckon Daddy might give us six¬ 
pence for collecting so much and 
saving him the trouble.” 

The two boys gathered the 
sticks and put them in a neat pile 
by the kitchen door. When Daddy 
came home they called him into 
the garden. 

“Look at all the firewood we’ve 
collected,” said Billy. “I think 
we deserve something for that, 
don’t you?” 

Daddy glanced at the pile of 
broken wood. “My bean sticks!” 
he gasped. “You certainly deserve 
something!” 

^He turned round—to see the 
two boys hurrying out of the back 
gate. They were sure he wouldn’t 
give them sixpence, but they knew 
he would certainly give them— 
beans! 


LUCKY DIP 


now TO MAKE A PAPER/KITE 



materials needed to make 
' this paper kite are two pieces 
of cane or light wood, one 36 
inches long and the other 27 
inches, a big sheet of stout paper, 
a ball of string, and paste. 

Notch the ends of the cane, 
and with string or twine bind the 
smaller cane over the centre one 
about ten inches down. Then 
take a line of string round the 
notched ends of the canes (as at^ 
A) to form a framework, and tie 
firmly. 

Lay this framework on the 
paper and, allowing ly inches 
overlap, cut out the shape, making 
a V-pattern at the pointed ends as 
in 'the diagram. Paste the over¬ 
lap over onto the framework: 

. Attach a. tlying line from the 
two points in the centre cane and 
bring into one line about 15 inches 


away (as seen in sketch). Make a 
tail with screws of paper knotted 
onto the string and tic to the 
bottom of the main cane. 

In making the kite, allow for 
slight alterations. Adjustments to 
tail and position of guide line can- 
make all the difference to a good 
flight. 


WISHING 

.^J^iiERE’s a small bird 
Comes to see me, 
And often I wish 
That I were he. 

For if I were 
Then I could play 
Up in the tree-tops^ 

All through the day. 

But when Mummy calls, 
“It’s tinie for tea”— 
Perhaps that bird 
Would like to be me! ^ 


. THE HOARDER 
J TRIED collecting postage stamps, 
Then photographs of sporting 
champs. 

When I’d got lots of photographs 
I turned to famous autographs. 
Next matchbox • labels—scant 
success.- 

Then coins and medals—even less. 
I did quite well with shells and 
stones. 

I even beat young Willy Jones. 

In fact. I’ve' earned, with my 
selections, 

The name Collector of Collections. 
JUST A FEW WORDS 

B To extricate is to free from entangle¬ 
ments or aiiTieolties. (From T.atin ejr- 
tricare —c.v, from «ml Irtcne, himlrnnces.) 
G Urbane moans courleoiis; well- 

mannered. • (From Latin itrbs, n city. 
In Boninn times townspeople were 
thought less rough than countrynjcn.) 

C Durable means able to last; hardy. 
(From Latin durus, hard.) 

A Manifest means’ easy to see or under¬ 
stand. (From Latin rnanifeslus —literally, 
liit by the hand.) 

,'). R Callow means inexperienced ; un¬ 
fledged ; unbearded, (From German kcJit, 
bald.) 

6. A A facsimile is an exact copy, ns of 
liandwriting, a coin, etc. (From Latin 
faccrc, to make, and simile, like.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Links. Pen-i-tent; man-i-fold ; beii-e-Gt; 
pct-u-lcnt. Pick these (lowers. Rose; 
daisy; peony; aster; anemone. Four 
letter?. Riot; mane % trap ; fow l; pest; 
sups; pals; stud. Find the Red Indians; 
Mohican; Sioux; Apache; Shawnee; Navajo; 
Pueblo. Catch these fish. Carp; tench; 
herring ; salmon; bream. Jack’s the boy 1 
Jack Sprat; jack-in-the-box; jack tar; 
jackdaw ; jackal; steeplejack. Riddlc-atr- 
ree. Spacemon. Missing vowels. Outdoor; 
bookworm ; tomato ; oboe ; void ; moiiR^wn. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER A” 

bear; Lear; leap; 
lend ; lean. 

Hidden aiiiniato* 
Across t Coat, cari¬ 
bou, llama. Down t 
Jackal, gorilla, 
buft’nlo.' , . 

Word-Sfitiare . 

I N G It 
NERO' 

C R O \V 

II O W L 



JACKO’S GOOD WORK IS SO MUCH RUBBISH 
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CYCLING’S BEST 
ALL-ROUNDERS 


Miluu Robinson, Irish- 
born racing cyclist, recently 
gained three world records in one 
great ride on the Vigorelli Velo¬ 
drome in Milan, 

Attacking the one-hour record 
held by Rene Vissac of France, 
Miss Robinson rode 24 miles 
1196 yards, and also beat the pre¬ 
vious best times for ten and 20 
kilometres, held by Russian women 
cyclists. She received consider¬ 
able help from former world 
champion Reg Harris, who not 

Soccer internationals 

soccer internationals are on 
the sports programme this 
week. This Wednesday England's 
'Under-23 team meet Czecho¬ 
slovakia at Norwich, and on 
Saturday Wales and wScotland meet 
at Cardiff. The Undcr-23 sides of. 
England and Czechoslovakia have 
met only once before, in May 
1957 at Bratislava, when England 
won by two goals to nil. 

Wales and Scotland first met in 
1876, and Saturday’s match will 
be the 72nd in the scries. Of the 
previous games Scotland have won 
43, with 13 Welsh victories and IS 
drawn games. The Welshmen have 
not beaten the Scots since 1952, 
although three of the last five 
games have been drawn. 

Young footballers 
at Wimbledon 

sons of two famous soccer 
stars are'now playing for the 
Isthmian League team Wimbledon; 

Some time ago 17-year-old 
Edward Drake, son of the Chelsea 
manager, Ted Drake, joined the 
club. Now 15-year-old John 
Stevens, son of the Fulham winger, 
has followed his example. 

Stevens senior, incidentally, was 
a member of the Wimbledon team 
18 years ago. 

Another Drake, Edward’s 14- 
year-old brother, Robert, may also 
join the club before long. He is 
a useful member of his school side 
at Wimbledon, and officials are 
hoping that he may well want to 
join his brother at Plough Lane. 


only accompanied Miss Robinson 
as her adviser, but allowed her to 
ride one of his own machines. 

Millie Robinson completed a 
successful season by being pro¬ 
claimed Women’s Road Time 
Trials All-Round Champion, with 
a record average speed of 23.193 
miles per hour over distances of 
25, 50, and 100 miles. 

The winner of the men’s Best 
All-Rounder title was Owen 
Blower, 26-ycar-old Leicester air¬ 
craft engineer, who returned a 
record average speed of 24.363 
miles an hour for trials at 50 
miles, 100 miles, and 12 hours. 

At the beginning of the season 
Owen suffered a knee injury and 
was left out of England’s Empire 
Games and world championship 
teams. For a period he con¬ 
sidered giving up cycling, but 
after a long rest he returned to 
his best' form to take the title 
from Ray Booty, who had been 
Best All-Rounder for the previous 
three years. 

Rolling along 



One of the youngest roller-skating 
pairs in the country are Richard 
Balls (11) and Jennifer Johns (9), 
seen here practising at Great 
Yarmouth. 



Heal soccer thrills at home! 


WFOorr 


TABLE SOCCER 

The original game, played to F.A. rules^ Stan 
Matthews and Nat Lofthouse say: ''Exciting, 
Terrific ” " Most realistic of all.” A GAME OF 
SKILL—with tricky ball-play, smashing shots and 
saves, fouls, penalties, corners, offside, etc. 22 
patent men, ball and 
goals. Attractive trophies 
for league winners—non- 
magnetict 

10/11,19/11 & 45/4 

SOCRATES—the best in 
magnetic football. Two- 


i ‘WEWCRIKIT’ 

^ TABLE CniCICET 


TABLE CRICKET 

All the excitement 
of Test Match 
cricket! Special 
pitch, bowling, 


or three-a-side, realistic pitch, controllers, j batting, runs, etc. 


MIIESTONES 

\ , FEW weeks ago the famous 
Austrian coach, Franz Stampfl, 
was predicting that the world 
record for the mile, at present 
3 minutes 54.5 seconds, would in 
three years be down to 3 min¬ 
utes 50. One who agrees with him 
is Dr. Christopher Woodard, a 
Harley Street specialist. He also 
names one man who will do it— 
Mike Blagrovc. 

Dr. Woodard, who is an 
authority on athletics training, has 
been Mike’s medical adviser since 
he was 13. According to the 
doctor’s schedule, Mike should 
have run the mile in four minutes 
this year (which he did), and 
should cover the distance in 3 
minutes 50 in 1962. 

Mike, incidentally, was one of 
the four Englishmen who recently 
broke the five-ycar-old 4x4 one- 
mile relay record with a time of 
16 minutes 30,6 seconds. The 
others in the team were Peter 
Clark, Derek Ibbotson, and Brian 
Hewson. 

Although this was a new world 
record, it was not the fastest time 
in which the distance has been 
covered. After the Olympic 
Games two years ago, a Common¬ 
wealth team of Murray and Scott 
(New Zealand), lan Boyd (Great 
Britain), and John Landy (Austra¬ 
lia) set up a time four seconds 
less. But as they did not come 
from the same country, the time 
could not be recognised as a world 
record. 

Russian boxers in 
London 

^MATEUR boxing fans will see 
some first-cIass bouts this 
Wednesday evening, when teams 
representing London and Moscow 
meet at the Royal Albert Hall. 
This will be the first meeting be¬ 
tween boxers of the two capitals, 
and several champions will be in 
opposition. 

This match will see the intro¬ 
duction of a new method of judg¬ 
ing. In the past, one neutral 
judge has officiated throughout the 
whole ten contests comprising an 
“international” match, but on 
Wednesday two neutral judges, 
one each from Hungary and Ire¬ 
land, will take alternate bouts. 
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r-SPORTING GALLERY 

BOBBY CHARLTON 

Bobby, fair-haired Manchester 
United forward, was born at 
Ashington, Northumberland, in 
October 1937. Ke is the fourth 
generation of a football family. 
One uncle is Jack Milburn, winner 
of three Cup medals with New¬ 
castle United ; three other uncles 
played for Leeds United, as docs 
his elder brother, John. His great¬ 
grandfather, founder of this line of 
footballers, was a Northumber¬ 
land County player 70 years ago. 




New young 
County 

Q-eorge Headley, who was often 
called “the Black Bradman,” 
was one of the greatest batsmen 
ever to play for the West Indies. 
Now his son, 19-year-old Ronald 
Headley, is setting out to achieve 
equal fame. After playing League 
cricket for the ‘past two seasons 
with Dudley, he recently signed a 
two-year professional contract 
with Worcestershire. Last year he 
played two games as an amateur, 
with the County side. 

Northamptonshire are also 
building for the future by engag¬ 
ing two young pace bowlers. 
John Larter, aged 18, may become 
the tallest player in first-class 
cricket, for he is six feet seven 
inches. Last season he was the out¬ 
standing bowler in the Framling- 
ham College XI, and played 
several. games* for Suffolk in the 
Minor Counties Championship. 
Northants’ other new fast bowler, 


Bobby joined Manchester 
United straight from school 
and got into the League 
team in season 1956-7. At 
the beginning of the present 
year he was on the threshold 
of greatness. Then came the 
Munich air tragedy in v/hich 
so many of his comrades 
perished. 

Charlton survived, played 
in the Cup Final and now, in 
the new season, is back in 
wonderful form. 


players for 
cricket 

Martin Ashenden, has also had 
Minor Counties experience, and 
during the summer, on his 21st 
birthday, he took all ten wickets for 
Bedfordshire against Shropshire. 

Either of these two young pace- 
men could step into the shoes of 
Frank Tyson when the Northants 
and England Test fast bowler 
decides to retire. 

Cricketing clergy 

^iiE Rev. David . Sheppard, 
famous Sussex and England 
cricketer, won the prize for the 
best batting performance this year 
in the all-England church cricket 
competition sponsored by the 
Church Times. The prize for the 
best bowling performance went to 
Dr. W. G. Sinclair Snow, Vicar 
of Bognor Regis, Sussex, who took 
six wickets for eight runs in a 
match between Sussex clergy and 
London clergy. 


I SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Gordon Pirie has run his last 
race in England. To which 
country has he emigrated? 

2. What is the Bologna Trophy? 

3. Where is the next (1962) 
World Soccer Cup competition to 
be held? 

4. Viktor Barna represented 
England many times at table 
tennis. In which country was he 
born? 

5. Is a goalkeeper allowed to 
move while a penalty is being 
'taken? 

6. Ann Haydon has won fame 
in two sports. Can you natne 
them? 

‘SIUU91 put? sruuai siqt?x '9 *u35(t?i 
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Taking 

the 

plunge 

Au international at 14, 
Pat Baines receives in¬ 
struction from coach 
Cyril Laxton as she 
prepares for the English 
Schools Championships 
to he held at Rochdale 
at the end of this month. 
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